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Sermon. 
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NUMBERS, XIV: 1—4. 


‘* AND ALL THE CONGREGATION LIFTED UP THEIR VOICE, AND CRIED; AND THE 
PEOPLE WEPT THAT NIGHT. AND ALL THE CHILDREN OF ISRAEL MURMURED 
AGAINST Moses AND AGAINST AARON: AND THE WHOLE CONGREGATION SAID» 
UNTO THEM, WovuLD GOD THAT WE HAD DIED IN THE LAND OF Eaypt! or’ 
WwouLD GOD WE HAD DIED IN THIS WILDERNESS! AND WHEREFORE HATH 
THE LORD BROUGHT US INTO THIS LAND, TO FALL BY THE SWORD, THAT OUR: 
WIVES AND OUR CHILDREN SHOULD BE A PREY? WERE IT NOT BETTER FOR US: 
TO RETURN INTO Eaypt? AND THEY SAID ONE TO ANOTHER, LET US MAKE A 


CAPTAIN, AND LET US RETURN INTO Eaypt.” 


WHEN the Israelites made their exodus from the land of 
Egypt, they were but too happy to escape from a bondage, the 
miseries of which were then fresh in their minds. Any lot 
seemed better than the one in which they had suffered so long.. 
Hence, at the command of Moses, and amid awful judgments, 
they rose as one man, and marched forth to face whatever un-. 
known perils might be before them, rather than longer endure 
the horrors of slavery. The sublime symbol of God’s presence 
and power was ever in sight, and under such protection and 
guidance they felt safe. Their departure was triumphant and 
jubilant. But the vivid impressions and enthusiastic confi- 
dence of that memorable scene, faded away with the lapse of 
time. After a year of painful discipline, under which their 
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fortitude and fidelity had often given way, they at length stood 
on the borders of the promised land, waiting for the signal to 
go over and take possession. But when they found that they 
could only win the inheritance by the sword; that before it 
could be theirs, it must be wrenched from a powerful enemy 
by hard fighting, their hearts failed them with fear. The evil 
report of the ten spies,—the story of the giants, and of impree- 
nable cities, walled up to heaven,—of a mighty population, and 
of an impoverished land, thoroughly sickened them with the 
enterprise on which they had embarked. They cowered be- 
. fore the foe, and avowed their utter inability to contend with 
him. Indeed, they absolutely refused to make the attempt, re- 
belling against their rightful rulers, and bitterly complaining 
that they had brought the people out of Egypt only to sacri- 
fice them to the sword. Pusillanimous tears were shed over 
their folly in having ever left the house of bondage. They 
would rather have died there, or even in the wilderness, than 
fight their way to the possession of Canaan. So abject was 
their spirit, that they preferred, even then, to return to Egypt, 
surrender themselves to their old masters, and bow their necks 
once more to the yoke of slavery. In short, they were willing 
to submit to any disgrace, to any amount of oppression, rather 
than face the grim visage of war. They went so far as to 
talk of swperseding Moses by a Captain of their own choosing, 
who should lead them back into perpetual bondage. It is im- 
possible to read this chapter of Israelitish history without a 
feeling of shame for our common humanity. He, who with a 
high and mighty hand had delivered them from the tyranny of 
- Pharaoh, and had led them through the divided waters of the 
Red Sea, was ready now to conduct them over Jordan, and to 
give them an easy victory over all their enemies. With the 
Lord on their side, not even an army of giants could have stood 
before them. <A proper degree of courage, of manliness, of 
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self-denial, of perseverance, of patriotism, of faith in God, would 
have put them quickly in possession of the inheritance of their 
fathers, established them in their natural independence, and 
saved them from the righteous doom of a forty years’ wander- 
ing, and ultimate burial in the wilderness, without so much as 
setting a foot in the promised land. But they were too craven- 
hearted, too fond of ease, too debased in character, to appre- 
ciate the offered boon, or to avail themselves of the glorious 
opportunity of wresting that beautiful country from the grasp 
of heathenism, and consecrating it to the service of the living 
and true God. 

This. remarkable account is rich in lessons of wisdom for 
individuals and for nations. It teaches us the folly of pre- 
serving our own lives, of providing for our own selfish comfort, 
at the expense of great public interests. We learn from it 
that men account their personal safety, and even their blood, 
altogether too precious, when they permit them to outweigh 
the welfare of the State or of the Church. It shows that 
there are some things worse than war; that the voluntary 
abdication of nationality and self-government is worse—that 
slavery is worse—and consequently, that to escape such calam- 
ities, it may be right to make war. We see, too, that a people 
may be sunk so low as to adjudge themselves unworthy of 
national independence—that by their own nearly unanimous 
act, they may shrink from greatness and accomplish their own 
nay, that with scarcely a dissenting voice, they may de- 





ruin 
liberately put their necks under the feet of tyrants, by whom 
they expect to be trodden into the mire. And most emphati- 
cally are we taught, that for a people, capable of such abject 
meanness, and such unprincipled treachery, God reserves his 
heaviest judgments. And finally, it appears that a people, who, 
in the incipient stages of an enterprise, were very enthusiastic, 
may subsequently abandon the cause and principles they had 
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espoused. In the contagion of a great, popular excitement, 
while hardship and danger are yet afar off, men may be very 
zealous for the undertaking; but when they come to the tug of 
actual privation and suffering, when they stand face to face 
with formidable dangers, their zeal cools down, and they treach- 
erously forsake a cause, which, in every essential feature, re- 
mains the same as at the beginning. The patriotism which 
takes fire at the first signal of a grand, national uprising, is 
common and cheap; but the patriotism which burns on with 
undimmed brightness through all discouragements, delays and 
disasters, is made of more precious and enduring elements. 

These lessons have a special significance and importance for 
us as American citizens. Their application to our present cir- 
cumstances is sufficiently obvious. Nor can we safely neglect 
them. God speaks to us through these ancient events; he has 
set them as beacon-lights along a dangerous coast; if we give 
heed to them, the Ship of State may outride the storm in safety 
—but if we disregard them, it will certainly be dashed upon 
the rocks. 

It is now two years, since, with a unanimity that seemed 
almost entire, the people of the loval States rallied to the de- 
fence of the Government against the most unprovoked, unrea- 
sonable, and atrocious rebellion, that ever outraged humanity 
or offended heaven. It was a glorious uprising, and gave 
assurance of a nation jealous of her honor, and able and will- 
ing to defend it. But many who at that time pledged them- 
selves to the support of the Government in putting down the 
rebellion by military force, have withdrawn that support, and 
now utterly denounce the war as unjustifiable and wicked on 
our part. In the language of the Governor’s proclamation, 
they “earnestly contend that by disbanding our armies, and 
relying upon moral influences, by placing our interests in the 
hands and under the control of the conspirators, and by con- 
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fiding in their liberality and sense of justice, our rights will be 
most effectually secured.” Others, not prepared to go so far 
as this, are nevertheless wavering in regard to their duty, and 
in doubt whether we had not better give up the contest at once, 
and either consent to a dismemberment of the Union, or make 
such concessions to the seceded States as will induce them to 
lay down their arms, and allow us some kind of partnership 
with them in a common Confederacy. I will not here repeat 
the violent things that have been threatened against the Gov- 
ernment, if it persists in the attempt to suppress this rebel- 
lion by force, or if it undertakes to raise more soldiers for 
that purpose by conscription; nor shall I recite the infamous 
overtures made by American citizens to the Minister of Great 
Britain, soliciting foreign intervention in our affairs. I take 
the naked question as it is, viz..—whether this rebellion is to be 
got rid of by the gentle methods of peace and concession, or 
by a vigorous prosecution of the war? It is a fair question; 
it is a great question, and it ought to be candidly considered. 
{ am willing to meet, with calm and reasonable argument, any 
man who honestly doubts the wisdom of the present coercive 
policy of the Government, and who thinks, or is inclined to 
think, that commissioners of peace should take the place of 
military organizations. I honestly believe that the only way 
to deal with this rebellion is by armies and ships of war; and 
I am ready to give a reason for this belief. This has been my 
conviction from the first; if others have changed their views, I 
have not; I stand precisely where I stood with them two years 
ago. And no better reasons were given for this opinion then, 
than can be given for it now. Do you ask what these are? 
I answer, 

1. This rebellion must be suppressed by military power, be- 
cause that is the natural and proper way of dealing with such 
crimes. These men are in eroundless revolt against the au- 
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thority of the Government,—a Government whose jurisdiction 
over them is as legitimate and perfect as can exist in any case, 
and by which they had never been oppressed. They have been 
required by proclamation to return peaceably to their allegi- 
ance:—to this reasonable demand they respond with musketry 
and cannon. What was to be done next? Since they would 
not hear to reason, but appealed to the bayonet, what could 
the Government do but compel them to submit? To stop 
with moral suasion, or the word of command, and let them 
have their own way, would have been simply to prostrate the 
national authority under their feet; indeed, it would have be- 
come contemptible in the eyes of the whole people, and of the 
world; it would have given an assurance of perpetual impu- 
nity to rebellion. It is impossible to see how the Government 
could retain a shadow of strength or respectability, after such 
an abdication of its powers. Rebellion is a thing, not to be 
compromised with, but to be subdued—the only terms that can 
consistently be made with rebels, are unconditional submission 
and obedience to the laws of the land; and when they refuse 
this, the only honorable or safe course for the Government is, 
to apply a sufficient amount of force to compel them to it. If, 
as in the present case, this requires large armies, the principle 
is none the legs obvious, nor the necessity less urgent. 

But the force of this argument is sometimes met with the 
plea that the enemy with whom we are contending, are not re- 
belling against our Government; that they have only seceded 
from it—that they have simply withdrawn from a partnership 
of which they have had enough. ‘This, it is claimed, is not re- 
bellion, but simply a falling back on their original sovereignty. 
In other words, the right of a State to secede from the Union 
at its own pleasure, is set up to shield these men from the guilt 
of rebellion. But the existence of such a right is easier assert- 
ed than proved. We deny it, as incompatible with any Govern- 
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ment worthy of the name,—remanding us to the imbecile con- 
dition of the old confederation,—opening the door to secession 
as the easy remedy for every instance of State disaffection,—de- 
stroying all basis for public credit, and tending to a rapid dis- 
integration of our whole political fabric,—introducing a prin- 
ciple which may apply as well to a county, or a town, or an 
individual, as to a State,—and consequently aiming a deadly 
blow at the foundation of all government and social order. It 
has no place in the Constitution; it never entered the thoughts 
of the great men who framed that immortal instrument, (a.) 


(a.) In 1821, forty years before the commencement of the existing Rebel- 
lion, in delivering the judgment of the Supreme Court of the United States in 
Cohens v. State of Virginia, 6 Wheaton’s Reports, 264-447, Curer Justicr Mar- 
SHALL said—‘‘ That the United States form, for many and most important 
purposes, a single nation, has not yet been denied. In war, we are one peo- 
ple. In making peace, we are-one people. In all commercial regulations, 
we are one and the same people. In many other respects, the American 
people are one. And the Government, which alone is capable of controlling 
and managing ‘heir interests, in all these respects, is the Government of the 
Union. It is their Government—in that character they have no other. 
America has chosen to be, in many respects, and to many purposes, a Na- 
tion; and for all these purposes her Government is complete; to all these ob- 
jects itis competent. The people have declared, that in the exercise of all 
powers given for these objects, it is supreme. It can, then, in effecting these, 
objects, legitimately control all individuals, or Governments within the Amer- 
ican territory. The constitution and laws of a State, so far as they are repug- 
nant to the Constitution and Laws of the United States,—are absolutely void. 
These States are constituent parts of the United States—they are members of 
one great Empire—for some purposes sovereign, —for some purposes subor- 
dinate.” * * * ‘The people made the Constitution—and the people can 
unmake it. It is the creature of their will, and lives only by their will. But 
this supreme and irresistible power to make, or to unmake, resides only in 
the whole body of the people,—not in any subdivision of them. The attempt 
of any of the parts to exercise it, is usurpation, and ought to be repelled by 
those to whom the people have delegated their power of repelling it.” * * * 
‘«The framers of the Constitution were indeed unable to make any provision 


which should protect that instrument against a general combination of the 
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Its only source is in the guilty passions and wicked ambition 
of desperate men, who long ago sought to raise themselves on 
the ruins of their country. 

2. This rebellion must be put down by the military arm, 
because that is the only way to secure a just and lasting peace. 
We hear much said of peace in these days—it is a blessed 
word—it is a consummation most devoutly to be wished. Who 
of us does not sigh for it? Who that loves to pray does not 
cry to God daily that our distracted land may speedily rest 
from the horrors of war? And where will you find intenser 
desires for this comprehensive blessing than among those who, 
without a murmur, have made, and are making, the heaviest 
sacrifices to the war? But then it is a real, not a false peace, 
we want; we desire a permanent, not a transient,—an honor- 
able, not a humiliating peace. It is folly to “cry, Peace, 
when there is no peace,” and it is madness to recall our armies 
while the enemy keeps the field. There is a peace that means 
war, and there is a war that means peace. All necessary and 
honorable wars have for their ultimate end, the establishment 
of a solid and enduring peace. Such is the lofty purpose of 
the present contest. We are fighting, not from any malignant ~ 
pleasure in the shedding of blood,—the general conduct of the 
war on our part, disproves that atrocious imputation,—we are 
fighting to conquer a peace which will be the abundant source 
of national security, prosperity and glory. I said there is a 
peace that means war; let me explain. Suppose we abandon 
the attempt to crush the rebellion, and conclude a peace with 
the seceded States, recognizing their independence. We should 


States, or of the people, for its destruction; and conscious of this inability, 
they have not made the attempt. But they were able to provide against the 
operation of measures adopted in any one State whose tendency might be to 
arrest the execution of the laws; and this it was the part of true wisdom to 


attempt. We think they have attempted it.” 
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then have a powerful foreign nation for our next neighbor,— 
inflamed with hatred of our institutions and our character,— 
burning to revenge upon us the miseries they have suffered from 
the war,—arrogant and insolent towards us, almost beyond 
precedent,—tready to take offence on the slightest provocation, 
or with no provocation at all:—how would it be possible to live 
in peace with such a people? With an inland frontier of thou- 
sands of miles, the boundary consisting sometimes of a moun- 
tain range, sometimes of a river, here of a narrow brook, and 
there of an imaginary line, running through mighty forests or 
vast prairies,—what is to prevent the constant escape of fugi- 
tive slaves from the land of bondage to the free North? How 
inevitable, that the attempt to recover the runaways by force, 
should lead to violent collisions on the border, and to frequent 
wars between the two nations! A vast standing army and a 
powerful navy, maintained at an enormous expense, consuming 
the fruits of industry, and wasting the youth of the nation, 
would be the certain consequence. Add to this the irresistible 
temptation on the part of European Powers to intermeddle 
with the affairs of two nations fully occupied in watching and 
warring with each other, and you have the bloody result of 
such a peace as many would have us conclude with the rebels. 

But the adoption of a peace-policy at the present juncture, 
might have a different result. The land may never be divided 
between two hostile nations, but something still worse may 
befall us. Suppose that, taking the counsel of his peace 
advisers, the President, as commander-in-chief of the Army 
and Navy of the United States, should raise the blockade, 
break up the encampments, and order home every soldier from 
the Southern field, and every vessel from the Southern waters. 
Suppose he strips Washington of its defences, and reduces the 
garrisons in the forts to an ordinary peace-footing. The grand 
army of the Republic is now no more! But has the com- 
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mander-in-chief of the rebel army also disbanded fis forces ? 
Ono! not he! It is no part of the peace-project to insist 
_ that he should do so. All that is to be left to his honor and 
magnanimity, and of course, he will do the right and fair 
thing, under such circumstances. He is too noble, and too 
pious, to take any improper advantage of the defenceless state 
of our Government. Do you believe that? Is there a child 
here so simple as to believe it? He has a hundred thousand 
men within two days’ march of Washington. Could he resist 
the temptation of taking possession of the federal metropolis,— 
planting the Confederate flag on the dome of the Capitol,— 
establishing himself in the Presidential mansion,—and sup- 
plying the wants of his hungry and ragged followers from our 
public stores? Nay more, could he resist the temptation of 
compelling our Northern cities to indemnify the South, in part 
at least, for her losses by this war? Would not Philadelphia, 
New York, New Haven, Hartford and Boston, soon be spoiled 
by Southern troops of millions on millions of money? The 
rebel leaders may be unwilling to associate with us on equal 
terms in the Government, as heretofore—but what evidence 
have we that they are unwilling to rule over us as a conquered 
people? Does their past history or present character and dis- 
position afford the slightest guarantee that they would not 
eagerly avail themselves of the opportunity to cripple the 
power and exhaust the resources of the North? Has any- 
thing kept them back from this work of desolation but the arms 
of our brave soldiers? But suppose such an attempt at sub- 
jugation of the Free States to be made,—does any one imagine 
that it would be tamely submitted to? Who that knows any- 
thing of New England blood or of New England history, can 
dream that the descendants of revolutionary sires, would fall 
an easy prey to Southern tyranny? No, such an attempt 
would only transfer the war from the distant South to our 
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own fields and firesides,—and instead of here and there a 
man drafted for the army, every able-bodied citizen would 
have to shoulder his musket on one side or the other,—and 
what mind can weigh the miseries and horrors that must 
attend such a conflict? I-+say again, such a peace as many 
now clamor for, means war, and will only lead to war, far 
more fierce and destructive than we have yet seen. 

The conclusion is inevitable, that the only sure path to a 
substantial peace, is a vigorous prosecution of the present war. 
This course is commended to us on the ground of humanity 
itself—it will cost in the end, fewer lives, less misery, and less 
treasure than any other course. If, under the support of the 
loyal States, it is pushed forward now with determined energy 
a few months longer, we have reason to believe that the rebel- 
lion will begin to stagger to its fall. Many signs indicate 
the existence of great and increaing distress throughout the 
seceded States—if we do our duty now, they must soon give 
up the contest. And if this rebellion is crushed by the strong 
arm of power, without any damaging compromises or fatal 
concessions, it will be a long while before a similar experi- 
ment will be tried again. If such a revolt could not succeed, 
none ever will. 

When the military power of the insurrection is destroyed, 
and all hope of success dies out of the Southern heart; when 
the Southern friends of the Union may safely come forth from 
their concealment, with no fear of rebel vengeance following; 
when, throughout the confederacy, the Stars and Stripes shall 
be an ample protection to every loyal man and every loyal act, 
then we may expect to see a great revelation of Union senti- 
ment. Many will never cease to hate this Government, but 
the masses, who, with no voice in public affairs, have been 
compelled to do the fighting and to bear the suffering, will not 
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be sorry to find themselves again under the protection of the 
national flag. 

3. This rebellion must be put down by the strong hand, be- 
cause in no other way can we preserve the Constitution, and a 
Government adequate to our necessities. ; 

It is against the Constitution that the insurgents have taken 
arms—it was because the Constitution did not sufficiently pro- 
tect slavery, that they appealed from it to the sword—it is to 
set up, in opposition to us, a Government with slavery for its 
corner-stone, that they have slaughtered tens of thousands of. 
our loyal citizens—and should they succeed in their wicked 
designs, their first act will be to fling our glorious Constitution 
to the winds, and reconstruct the Union in such a way as to 
make slavery national, the slave power despotic and perpetual, 
and our boasted freedom a by-word throughout the earth. On 
the other hand, we are contending for the Constitution—fight- 
ing to maintain a republican form of Government. Even those 
acts which have been so much censured as arbitrary and dan- 
gerous, were put forth as’the necessary means of preserving 
whatever is free and just in our system of Government. The 
Constitution itself provides that such things may be done for 
its own protection in the hour of jeopardy. It is absurd to 
suppose, that the quiet and leisurely processes of the civil law 
can be relied on, amid the violent upheavings of revolution. 
It is no time to send for a justice of the peace when the assas- 
sin is at your bedside. The law of self-preservation must 
alone decide your course in such moments of immediate peril. 
But if the rebellion is suppressed by force, the grand result 
will be that the Constitution will stand unimpaired, stronger, 
greater, more glorious than ever. The heresy of secession will 
then perish; it will be buried with its authors, no more to 
work mischief and breed sedition in the body politic. The 
triumph of our arms will settle the law of the land, the integ- 
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rity of the Union, and the just supremacy of the National 
authority.(b.) Every citizen will then know that we have a 








(6.) In 1819, in delivering the judgment of the Supremx Court of the Uni- 

ted States, in M’Culloch v. State of Maryland, 4 Wheaton’s Reports, 316-437, the 
venerable Cuter Justice MarsHau said: ‘‘ The Convention which framed the 
Constitution was indeed elected by the State Legislatures. But the instru- 
ment when it came from their hands, was a mere proposal, without obligation, 
or pretensions to it. It was reported to the then existing Congress of the Uni- 
ted States with a request that it might ‘be submitted to a Convention of dele- 
gates chosen in each State by the people thereof, under the recommendation of 
its Legislature,—for their assent and ratification.’ This mode of proceeding 
was adopted; and by the Convention, by Congress, and by the State Legis- 
latures the instrument was submitted to the People. They acted upon it in 
the only manner in which they can act safely, effectively, and wisely, on such 
a subject,—by assembling in Convention.” * * * ‘*Much more might the 
legitimacy of the General Government be doubted, had it been created by the 
States. 'The powers delegated to the State sovereignties were to be exercised 
by themselves,—not by a distinct and independent sovereignty created by 
themselves. In the formation of a league, such as was the Confederation, the 
State sovereignties were certainly competent. But when, ‘in order to form 
amore perfect Union,’ it was deemed necessary to change this alliance into an 
effective Government, possessing great and sovereign powers, and acting di- 
rectly on the people, the necessity of referring it to the people was felt and ac- 
knowledged by all. The Government of the Union, then, (whatever may be 
the influence of this fact on the case,) is emphatically a Government of the 
people. In form, and in substance, it emanates from them. Its powers are 
granted by them,—and are to be exercised directly on them, and for their 
benefit.” * * * ‘It is the Government of all; its powers are delegated by 
all; it represents all,—and acts for all.” * * ‘The Government of the Uni- 
ted States, then, though limited in its powers, Is sUPREME; and its laws, when 
made in pursuance of the Constitution,—form the supreme law of the land, 
—‘anything in the Constitution or laws of any State to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing.’” 

PRESIDENT JACKSON, in his famous Proclamation of the tenth of December, 
1832, said—‘‘The Constitution of the United States, then, forms a (overn- 
ment,—not a league: and whether it be formed by compact between the States 
or in any other manner, its character is the same. It is a Government in which 


all the people are represented,—which operates directly on the people indi- 
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Government, mild and benignant, but real and powerful, and 
abundantly able to protect all who dwell beneath its shadow. 
Then will that great object have been secured, for which so 
many brave men have fought and fallen. What the object is, 
that animates our soldiers, was well expressed by one of their 
number, an humble private in a regiment from Ohio. He had 
been fatally wounded, and was sinking in death, when a Chris- 
tian visitor inquired of him concerning his friends at home. 
He said he had a wife and a large family of children. He was 
asked if they were well provided for. He said he had no 
property to leave them. ‘“ Do you regret that you entered the 
army?” “Not at all,’ said he. “What induced you to engage 
in this conflict?” He replied, “ When the war broke out I 
looked at my wife and children, and said to myself, I never 
shall be able to leave them any worldly estate, but I will at 
least do what, I can,—to leave them a Government.” Such is the 
pure and lofty purpose for which these noble men have taken 
up arms! ‘They have imperiled, and some of them have sac- 
rificed, their lives, that they might leave to this great people a 
Government, under which future generations may dwell in 
safety. And if this rebellion is crushed by the strong arm of 
military power, this grand object of their fond desire and 
manly struggle will have been secured for ages to come. 


vidually,—not upon the States—they retained all the power they did not grant. 
But each State having expressly parted with so many powers as to constitute, 
jointly with the other States, a Smvciz Nation, cannot, from that period, pos- 
sess any right to secede—because such secession does not break a league—but 
destroys the unity of a Nation: and any injury to that unity is not only a breach 
which would result from the contravention of a compact—but is an offence 
against the whole Union. To say that any State may at pleasure secede from the 
Union, is to say, that the United States are not a Nation: because, it would 
be a solecism to contend that any part of a Nation might dissolve its connec- 
tion with the other parts, to their injury, or ruin, without committing any of- 
fence.”-—1 Benton's Thirty Years in the U. S. Senate, p. 301. 
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Not only, however, will the humblest citizen rejoice to know 
that he has a strong and stable Government, the best merely 
human Government the world ever saw, but all the nations of 
the earth will know, that the United States have suddenly 
sprung to the front rank among the great Powers which now 
divide the empire of mankind. Second to none in naval and 
military prowess; superior to them in natural resources of 
wealth; and far above them all in the happy union of popular 
freedom with national strength, and of high intelligence with 
moral principle-—this country will, from that day, stand forth 
the wonder and envy of the nations. 

Much, very much, might be added to the arguments now ex- 
hibited for the forcible suppression of the rebellion, but the 
lateness of the hour forbids further enlargement. 

Many objections, | am aware, are raised against this view of 
the subject. Some of them amount to downright treason, and 
indicate a sympathy with the rebellion itself. When a man is 
so far gone from truth and righteousness as to desire the suc- 
cess of the rebels rather than of his own Government, he is no 
fit subject for argument. There are objections, however, orig- 
inating in a better spirit, and relating to matters of secondary 
importance. Still, they operate to produce a feeling of dis- 
couragement and doubt in respect to the issue of the war, if 
not to the war-policy itself. It is said, for example, that the 
war has been badly managed;—that incompetent officers have 
been placed in high command, while able generals have been 
set aside;—that in the movement of troops, and in the fighting 
of battles, the grossest blunders have been committed, result- 
ing in shameful defeats;—that our men have been exposed to 
wholesale slaughter, where no countervailing military advan- 
tage was to be eained;—that experienced and scientific military 
commanders have been interfered with, and dictated to, by 
civilians who know nothing of war;—that party politics have 
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controlled our campaigns far more than patriotism or the ne- 
cessities of the country;—that the war has been prolonged for 
money-making purposes;—that enormous frauds on the Govy- 
ernment have been allowed to go unpunished ;—that the Admin- 
istration, by arbitrary arrests, and the suspension of the writ 
of habeas corpus, has been guilty of tyranny, and a dangerous 
invasion of private rights;—that it has exhibited great vacil- 
lation and incompetency in the execution of its high trust;— 
and that, finally, and worst of all, it has changed the original 
object of the war, from a contest for the restoration of the 
Union, to a contest for the abolition of slavery;—that the 
proclamation for the emancipation of the slaves of disloyal 
masters, is a monstrous stretch of unconstitutional authority, 
and an utter subversion of the legitimate purposes of the war; 
—that it takes property which the President has no right to 
take, and will produce servile insurrections too horrible to think 
of,—and yet that it is a mere brutwm fulmen, without the least 
force or effect whatever. 

Such is the general strain of objection which we constantly 
hear in these days, and with which many men who really love 
their country, allow themselves to be discouraged, until they 
lose nearly all heart in the further prosecution of the war, and 
begin to think we must give up the point, and make the best 
terms with the rebels we can. , 

Now, so far as the exigencies of my argument are concerned, 
I am not at all careful to investigate the truth or falsehood of 
these several grounds of complaint. Some of them I accept, 
and some I reject: but for argument’s sake, I am. willing to 
assume that they are all well taken. Suppose that all these 
complaints, and many more the like, may be justly charged on 
the management of this war; what then? Does it follow that 
the war itself must stop where it now is? Does it follow that 
we must suffer one-half of this great nation to be wrested from 
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us? or, worse still, that we must give up the free North to 
the tender mercies of Southern slaveholders? Because, in 
your judgment, President Lincoln has stretched his constitu- 
tional authority on one or two points, and that, too, for the 
purpose of saving the Constitution and the country, shall we 
give ourselves up to a Power that has trodden that Constitu- 
tion under its feet, and is now fighting to despoil us of every 
one of its sacred guarantees? Because the President has ar- 
rested a few individuals for giving aid and encouragement to 
the enemy in time of war, shall we submit ourselves to men 
who will make it a penal, if not a capital, offence, as they did 
in Kansas, to speak a word against the “ divine institution ” of 
slavery? Because the President has proclaimed liberty to 
Southern slaves, shall we invite their masters to come and put 
their feet on our necks, and make slaves of us? 

If the Chief Magistrate and his advisers have done wrong, 
they can be dealt with according to the law and their deserts; 
they refuse not to answer before the legal tribunals of their 
country, or to submit to any legal penalty that may be inflicted 
upon them. But let us not, for the alleged misdeeds of the 
present functionaries, destroy the Government itself. Should 
one of our ocean steamers spring aleak at sea, would the pas- 
sengers waste time and strength in censuring and denouncing 
the officers as the cause of the disaster? Would they divide 
themselves into parties, by nationalities or politics, and fight 
over this question, until the vessel, with all on board, should 
sink to rise no more? Would they not rather,—adjourning 
the question of responsibility and mismanagement,—spring, 
all hands, to the pumps, and work together like brothers, until 
the ship was saved, and the danger over? That being done, 
they might then investigate the conduct of the officers, at their 
leisure. Our Ship of State has sprung aleak—the bitter waters 
of rebellion are rushing into her hold with frightful rapidity, 
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and it will require the strong hands of all on board, to save her 
from swift and remediless destruction. To stop and dispute 
now as to who are the responsible authors of this calamity, or 
as to the mismanagement of officers since the catastrophe came 
upon us, or as to what political party shall guide the helm and 
direct the efforts of the crew, is only to waste time and strength 
while the ship is every moment sinking, and to increase the 
danger each instant, that we shall all go to the bottom together. 

Is it possible that we can be guilty of such folly and mad- 
ness? The question is not, what party shall administer the 
Government the next presidential term,—but whether there will 
be a Government for any party to administer. It is not who 
shall be elected for our next President,—but whether there shall 
ever be another national election; not what policy shall prevail 
hereafter,—but whether all policies will not be buried in the 
grave of the Republic; not whether our Constitution has been, 
or may be violated,—but whether we are to have any Constitu- 
tion at all. Over such a question, surely, no patriot can bal- 
ance long. 

This is no time for partisan politics, no time for division on 
subordinate points. The great duty of the hour is plain, 
simple, unmixed, imperative and momentous. An eye single 
to the good of the country must needs see it,—a heart true 
to the flag of the Union, must beat responsive to it. That 
duty is nothing less, nothing more, nothing else, than to 
put down this rebellion by the strong hand of national 
power,—it is to prosecute the war in a way, manly and hon- 
orable indeed, but with all the tremenduous energies which 
God has placed in our own hands,—it is to drive the rebels 
from their strong-holds,—drive them from refuge to refuge,— 
drive them to their final retreat,—and then convince them, by 
one overwhelming demonstration, that their cause is hopeless; 
that no rebellion, however gigantic, can stand against the uni- 
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ted arms of the United States,—and that nothing remains for 
them but to save the further effusion. of blood, by striking 
their rebel flag, and submitting themselves unconditionally and 
peaceably to the authorities of that mighty Nation, against 
whose beneficent rule they have risen in groundless and wicked 
revolt. 

To this one, all-commanding duty, let us consecrate our 
powers. Let no man, woman, or child utter a word of discour- 
agement, or hang a feather’s weight on the wheels of our on- 
ward march;—let no lisp of ultimate failure escape our lips. 
Take warning from the example of those ten spigs who brought 
up an evil report of the promised land. They exaggerated the 
power of the Canaanites, and depreciated the resources of Is- 
rael, representing the former as invincible, and the latter as 
weak and contemptible. They thereby saddened and discour- 
aged the hearts of the people, so that they utterly refused to 
meet the enemy, and chose to return to the bondage of Egypt. 
Catch, rather, the spirit, and re-echo the words of Caleb 
and Joshua, who stilled the people, saying, “ Let us go up at 
once and possess the land; for we are well able to overcome it. 
Only rebel not ye against the Lord, neither fear the people of 
the land.” Thus let us strengthen one another, and nerve the 
hearts and the strong arms of our brave soldiers, by assuring 
them that while they bear the brunt and burden of actual war- 
fare, their friends at home form one united phalanx of sympa- 
thy and support, praying for their success, rejoicing in their 
victories, and ready to succor them in their reverses. What 
though we cannot all agree in regard to slavery and the proc- 
lamation,—if we can agree in putting down the rebellion, that 
is enough for the present; leave the rest to the future. I most 
certainly and ardently desire to see that deplorable institution, 
which is the proximate cause of this rebellion, entirely re- 
moved; and I make no doubt that in some way it will receive 
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its death-blow from the very war it has provoked. How this 
shall be brought about, I cheerfully leave to the wonder-work- 
ing providence of God. Others may think differently on this 
exciting subject; be it so—we cannot afford to quarrel about 
that now. I like the stand of those noble patriots of the bor- 
der slave States, who, however they dislike the anti-slavery ten- 
dency of events, refuse to be diverted, on that account, from a 
vigorous prosecution of the war. However they may dread the 
progress of emancipation, they dread the progress of rebellion 
unspeakably more. They would infinitely rather see slavery 
swept away hy a stroke of the pen, than to see the rebel cause 
triumphant. Let us learn wisdom from their example, and 
hold our favorite theories touching slavery in abeyance, while, 
with united hearts and hands, we move steadily and irresisti- 
bly against the common enemy. 

There are great moments in the history of nations, when the 
— action of an hour determines the destiny of a generation, per- 
haps of many generations, for glory or shame. Such was the 
moment when Israel stood on the borders of Canaan. Had 
they believed Caleb and Joshua, and obeyed the command of 
the Lord, they would soon have passed over Jordan, entered on 
a glorious career of conquest, and under the protecting shield 
of the Almighty, won for themselves a country, rich in all ma- 
terial resources, richer far in aneestral memories, and richest 
of all in the overshadowing presence and favor of their cove- 
nant God. But they were unequal to the great occasion; they 
had not the spirit, the energy, the faith to seize_on the brilliant 
prize then glittering in their view. They quailed before the 
dangers of the vast undertaking, and in the miserable panic 
and abject meanness of their craven souls, they begged to be 
led back again into the bondage of Egypt. And as they judged 
themselves unworthy of the magnificent destiny then offered to 
them in the generous bounty of heaven, God took them at their 
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Own estimation, and doomed them to wander forty years in the 
wilderness, until every man, then twenty years old and up- 
wards, had laid his bones in the desert. Of all that mighty 
host, there were but two exceptions to this irreversible decree: 
Caleb and Joshua, the two good spies, who brought up a fa- 
vorable report of the land, and encouraged the people to go 
over in the name of the Lord, and possess it, were allowed the 
privilege of sharing in the conquest of Canaan, and in the 
peaceful security, prosperity and glory which attended the 
permanent establishment of Israel in the land of promise. 

Our own nation now stands in a position from which there 
open the gates of a grand or an ignominious future. The hour 
which is to determine our destiny for good or evil, for happi- 
ness or misery, for triumphant success, or remediless ruin, is 
about to strike. The finger of God, of our fathers’ God, points 
us to a scene of unprecedented beauty, prosperity, and great- 
ness, to a country of imperial domain, rich in resources, radiant 
with the sun of peace, blessed with the arts of an honorable 
industry, peopled with a manly and liberty-loving race, purged 
of the taint of human bondage, rejoicing in a Government 
wisely free, gently powerful, able to enforce its authority at 
home, and, in a righteous cause, to defend itself against a world 
in arms; to a country pervaded with popular intelligence, and 
crowned with the honors and defences of a pure and progres- 
sive Christianity;—and the voice of His providence bids us 
possess ourselves of this unparalleled inheritance. But not 
without a struggle: it can only be won by the strong arm and 
the mighty hand; we must fight for it, or we can never have it. 
A cordial union of all true men, a bold and manly prosecution 
of the war, in humble reliance on the God of battles, will soon 
earry us through this baptism of fire and blood, and usher us 
upon the scenes of peace and glory beyond. Is it possible that 
Americans can falter in such an hour as this! With the mag- 
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nificent prize almost within our reach, shall we now quail and 
faint? With such tremendous elements of success in our hands, 
shall we confess ourselves unfit to be freemen, unworthy to 
rule this great nation? Can it be, that from all that is pre- 
cious and noble in our great national life, we are to turn back 
and wander forever amid the desolations of political anarchy, 
or the dreary wastes of a remoreless bondage? God forbid ! 
By the memory of our fathers, by the hopes of our children, by 
the mercies of our God in the past, by the dread of his judg- 
ments in the future, we protest against the infamous alternative. 

The Lord give us grace to accept the mighty task He has 
laid to our hands, and to fulfill it in His name and to His 
elory! ’ 

“Be of good courage, and let.us play the men for our people 
and for the cities of our God: and the Lord do that which 
seemeth him good.” (c.) 


! 
(c.) On the tenth of December, 1832, Prestpent Jackson closed his Proc- 


lamation against Nullification with the following earnest and patriotic appeal 
to his South Carolina fellow-citizens :—‘‘ I adjure you, as you honor the memory 
of your Revolutionary Fathers,—as you love the cause of freedom to which 
they dedicated their lives: as you prize the peace of your country,—the lives 
of its best citizens,—and your own fair fame,—retrace your steps. Snatch from 
the archives of your State, the disorganizing edict of its Convention; bid its 
members to reassemble and promulgate the decided expressions of your will 
to remain in the path which alone can conduct you to safety, prosperity, and 
honor. Tell them that compared to disunion, all other evils are light, because 
that brings with it an accumulation of all. Declare that you will never take 
the field unless the star-spangled banner shall float over you; that you will 
not be stigmatized when dead, and dishonored and scorned while you live, as 
the authors of the first attack on the Constitution of your country. Its destroy- 
ers you cannot be. You may disturb its peace,—you may interrupt the course 
of its prosperity,—you may cloud its reputation for stability—but its tran- 
quillity will be restored—its prosperity will return—and the stain upon its 
National character will be transferred, and remain an eternal blot on the mem- 
ory of those who caused the disorder.”—1 Benton's Thirty Years in the U. 8. 
Senate, p. 302. 
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